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THE CELESTIAL IMAGINARY 
IN WEIMAR CINEMA 


Jennifer Zahrt 


ABSTRACT: This article explores celestial symbolism in two films of 
German silent cinema: Paul Wegener’s 1920 Der Golem, wie er in die 
Welt kam (Golem, How He Came into the World) and F. W. Murnau’s 
Faust.' These films emerge out of and respond to the increasing 
popular appeal of astrology and the occult in Germany at the turn 
of the twentieth century. Both films are set during the astronomical 
revolution, that is, in early modern Europe, when the distinctions 
between astronomy, astrology, and the occult were not yet clearly 
established. As such, these two films depict figures who access 
magical powers via reading the sky as symbol—making esoteric 
knowledge exoteric by its projection on the screen. Through a close 
reading of scenes from these two films, I’ll show how Wegener and 
Murnau used fiction to foreground a contemporary re-engagement 
with ways of knowing that hinge on the observation of the sky. In 
addition, the rich technical production history of these films will be 
explored to further establish a better understanding of the 
structural affinities between content and its creation in Weimar 
Cinema. 


Weimar Germany was a hotbed of exploration into 
astrological and occult themes.? By 1920, when actor and 
director Paul Wegener released his third film about the 
legendary Golem, Theosophical publishing houses had been 
printing material about astrology, Theosophy, and the occult 


' Paul Wegener, Der Golem, wie er in die Welt kam, (1920), and F. W. 
Murnau, Faust, eine deutsche Volksage, UfA-Studios (1926), 
respectively. All images in this article are taken from public domain 
copies of these films. 

* For example, see Ellic Howe, Astrology: A Recent History Including 
the Untold Story of Its Role in World War II (New York: Walker and 
Company, 1967), and James Webb, The Occult Establishment (La 
Salle, IL: Open Court Publishing Co., 1976). In the context of film, 
see Tom Gunning, ‘Der frithe Film und das Okkulte’, in Okkultismus 
und Avantgarde: von Munch bis Mondrian 1900-1915 (Frankfurt: 
edition tertium, 1995), pp. 558-61. 
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in German for nearly thirteen years. Interest in these topics 
only intensified during World War I.’ Wegener's first two 
Golem films, which appeared in 1914 and 1917 respectively, 
were set in Wilhelmine Germany, but after the war he chose 
to remake this story as a seventeenth century tale. The third 
film’s early modern setting—during a pivotal moment for 
astronomical progress and the practice of astrology—allows 
Wegener to create a cinematic experience where the audience 
is explicitly exposed to and asked to participate in 
negotiations between myth, symbol, word, and moving 
image. Six years later, director F. W. Murnau released a 
highly successful film version of the Faust legend. While his 
story bases itself mostly on Goethe’s rendition, the beginning 
of the film—the part that concerns us here—deviates 
significantly from Goethe’s classic text, in part I argue, as a 
response to the occult revival, which by that point was in full 
swing in Germany. The differing ways these films depict the 
sky points not only to the advances in cinematic technology 
in terms of the production of the film images themselves, but 
also to a cultural shift in Weimar Germany’s appreciation of 
astrology and the occult. 


GOLEM 


In Berlin, around 8 P.M. on the evening October 29, 1920, just 
behind the clouds, if there were any, a waning gibbous moon 
rose in the east and the constellation Cygnus, the swan, 
hovered overhead. Inside the theatre, the UfA Palast am Zoo, 
Der Golem: Wie er in die Welt kam was about to make its world 
premiere. The film opens with an establishing shot of the 
starry night sky above the jagged lines of the buildings in the 
early modern Jewish ghetto. The sky and the buildings are 
visible in equal ratio, with the tallest building appearing to 
nearly touch a constellation of stars shining brighter than all 
the others, a possible reference to Cygnus, clearly visible in 
the Northern hemisphere. The observational tower on screen 
forms the crucial link between the fantastic architecture of 
the world below and the portent-filled starry sky above. 


° Among the myriad texts on this topic, see especially Carl Christian 
Bry, Verkappte Religionen (Gotha/Stuttgart: Friedrich Andreas 
Perthes, 1925) and Oscar A. H. Schmitz, Der Geist der Astrologie 
(Munich: Georg Miiller, 1922) for two contemporary accounts of this 
resurgence. 
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Most discussions of the set of this film concentrate on the 
style of the buildings and interiors that the film’s architect, 
Hans Poelzig, designed.* However, I argue that the sky itself 
plays an equally important role in both the film’s content and 
its technical production. Observation and interpretation of 
the stars drives the action of the film. 

Wegener conceived the third and final Golem film as a 
prequel to his first Golem film, yet the general movements of 
the plot are similar to the first film—the Golem is awakened, 
falls in love with the Rabbi’s daughter (who herself falls in 
love with a Junker from the nearby castle), wreaks havoc 
when she is courted by others, and is eventually deactivated 
by a small child outside the huge gate of the Jewish ghetto.” 
There are significant differences as well. 

The film opens at an indeterminate moment set in the 
early modern Prague of Rudolph IL The Jewish community, 
living in a ghetto, receives a decree from the Emperor that 
they must evacuate the realm. The well-respected Rabbi Low 
has already gleaned from his astrological interpretations that 
a threat looms over his community, and he has set in motion 
a plan to combat it, namely, by bringing the legendary Golem 
to life to save his people. He succeeds in creating the Golem, 
first by using ritual magic to invoke the demon Astaroth, 
who reveals to him the life-giving word, and then by placing 
a capsule with the life-giving word in the Golem’s chest. As 
long as the capsule is in place the Golem will be animated 
with life. Once the creature has saved the Jewish people from 


* See, among other examples, Claudia Dillman, ‘Die Wirkung der 
Architektur ist eine magische. Hans Poelzig und der Film’, in Hans 
Poelzig. Bauten fiir den Film. Exhibition catalogue Kinematograph 12 
(Frankfurt am Main: Deutsches Filmmuseum, 1997), pp. 20-75; 
Theodor Heuss, Hans Poelzig. Bauten und Entwiirfe. Das Lebensbild 
eines deutschen Baumeisters (Berlin: Wasmuth, 1939); Heike 
Hambrock, Hans und Marlene Poelzig. Bauen im Geist des Barock. 
Architektur-phantasien, Theaterprojekte und moderner Festbau (1916- 
1926) (Berlin: Aschenbeck & Holstein, 2005); Sabine Réder, 
‘Traumspiel mit Kulissen’, in Der dramatische Raum. Hans Poelzig. 
Malerei Theater Film, ed. Sabine Réder and Gerhard Storck (Krefeld: 
Kat. Museum Haus Lange, Haus Esters, 1986), pp. 8-22. 

>In 1917 Wegener filmed a second Golem film, Der Golem und die 
Tinzerin (Golem and the Dancer)—a comedy set in Wilhelmine 
Germany, wherein the Golem falls in love with a dancer. This film, 
like his first Golem film, has been lost. It branches off significantly 
enough from the synergies of the first and third films that I’ll refrain 
from discussing it here. 
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eviction, it turns on the Rabbi and threatens to destroy the 
community from within. 

The legend of the Golem enjoyed renewed popularity 
leading up to and during the first World War, and although 
it has been suggested that Wegener borrowed material from 
Gustav Meyrink’s famous serialised novel Der Golem (1913- 
1914), a contemporary dissertation by Beate Rosenfeld has 
shown that Wegener’s version of the legend contains strains 
of more than one kind of Golem legend circulating at the 
time.° Rosenfeld proposes that Wegener’s mixture of Golem 
legends was designed to speak to two types of audience 
members: on the one hand, those who were familiar with the 
emerging trend in astrology and esotericism would have 
been stimulated by the references to Rudolphine Prague. On 
the other hand, simple elements of occult practice were 
present for the less educated viewers, who could appreciate 
the magic without knowing historical details about it.’ 

Gershom Scholem’s scholarly account of the idea of the 
Golem traces the tradition of Golem creation myths 
throughout history.’ Recently, Moshe Idel has critiqued 
Scholem’s tendency to see the progressive evolution of one 
specific technique of creating the Golem, a technique that 
was common to different varieties of European texts. Idel 
describes many interpretations of the creation of Golem that 
do not fit into Scholem’s conception.’ Along with Rosenfeld’s 
work, contemporary reviewers of Wegener's film echo Idel’s 
analysis: On November 7, 1920, a reviewer noted in Der 
Kinematograph: ‘When considering the plot, initial 
reminiscences, for example of Meyrink’s Golem, can be 
completely eliminated. The figure of the Golem has surfaced 
several times in the last years, but is based on such little 
documentary evidence, that a traditional treatment is 
eliminated. The only thing they all have in common is the 


° Beate Rosenfeld, Die Golemsage und ihre Verwertung in der deutschen 
Literatur, Sprache und Kultur der germanischen und romanischen 
Volker. B. Germanistische Reihe, vol. 5 (Breslau: H. Priebatsch, 
1934). 

7 Rosenfeld, Die Golemsage, p. 149. 

8 Gershom Scholem, ‘The Idea of the Golem’, in Gershom Scholem, 
On Kabbalah and its Symbolism, trans. R. Manheim (New York: 
Schocken, 1996), pp. 158-204. 

° Moshe Idel, Golem: Jewish Magical and Mystical Traditions on the 
Artificial Anthropoid (Albany, NY: SUNY Press, 1990), pp. xxii-xxiii. 
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Jewish milieu’. 

One of the diverse forms of the Golem myth that is 
important for my reading of Wegener’s film is Idel’s 
identification of the possibility of an astrological infusion 
into the Golem literature as early as the thirteenth century.” 
Scholem insisted that Hebrew sources of the creation of 
artificial men were not connected to astrology but to the 
combinatorial possibilities of the Sefer Yetzirah alone. 
However, Idel reveals a thirteenth century text, Sefer ha- 
Hayyim, composed by an anonymous author, that proposes a 
legend of the creation of an artificial man independent of the 
Sefer Yetzirah. This text uses the astrology of Abraham ibn 
Ezra, and ‘the correspondence between higher and lower, the 
affinity between peculiar elements and supernal entities [...] 
rather than the magical power inherent in the combinations 
of Hebrew Letters’ to awaken the Golem.” In addition, R. 
Yohanan Alemanno (1435/8-c. 1510) in northern Italy, 
understands Golem creation to be a Jewish counterpart to 
Ptolemaic astral magic, and he explicitly infuses it with an 
astrological interpretation wherein the Golem is created both 
by a specific combination of letters as well as the influx of 
astral forces into the clay matter.” 

Around the seventeenth century, the Golem legend enters 
the realm of Jewish folklore, and innovations begin to 
appear. This cultural transfer brings us the first examples of 
the Golem becoming dangerous when it ‘escape[s] the 
control of the human creator’. Further, the mid-seventeenth 
century tale about R. Eliyahu contains the first instance of the 
word ’emet being placed on the Golem’s neck rather than 
attached to or carved into the forehead.’* The famous Rabbi 
Léw legend also belongs to the Jewish folklore tradition 


‘Bei der Betrachtung der Handlung sind zundchst Reminiszenzen, 
wie z. B. an Meyrinks “Golem” vollsténdig auszuschalten. Die 
Gestalt des Golem ist ja in den letzten Jahren verschiedentlich 
aufgetaucht, fu8t aber dokumentarisch auf so geringen Unterlagen, 
da& eine traditionelle Behandlung ausgeschlossen ist. Gemeinsam 
ist allen nur das jiidische Milieu’. Reprinted in Film und Presse, no. 
18, 441. 

" Tdel, Golem, pp. 88-91. 

” Tbid., 89. 

® Tbid., pp. 169-75, esp. 171-72. 

4 Ibid, p. 261. 

5 Tid., p. 209. 
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rather than the magical tradition.'* By embedding his Golem 
within astrological discourse, Wegener invokes both the 
magical and the mystical facets of the legend. 

Wegener's insistence on the suitability of the Golem for 
film carries another valence: muteness.” In early versions, the 
Golem was a mute creature with whom it was nearly 
impossible to communicate. Early cinema itself had to 
grapple with techniques to bridge the silence inherent in 
early film technology. Historically the creation of a Golem 
seemed to be more a confirmation of the power of the 
Hebrew language than the specific actions or instrumentality 
of the Golem doing anything for the Rabbi who created him. 
The Golem was created for the purpose of experiencing the 
process of creating it. Idel suggests that the Golem 
techniques reinforced the ‘peculiar power of the Hebrew 
language’ in competing polemics (pagan, Christian, and 
others) during the last eight hundred years.’* Kocku von 
Stuckrad’s recent work on the plurality of esotericism in 
Europe agrees with this hypothesis of identity formation.” 
The double sense of Wegener creating the Golem just to 
experience the power of creating it, as well as the film’s 
inescapable involvement in questions of German-Jewish 
identity are illuminated by this facet of the historical Golem 
material.” One of the central problems of the transformation 
of the Jewish magical practice into cinema is the loss of the 
specific linguistic, that is, Hebrew, nature of the practice. 


"© Thid., p. 252. 

” Paul Wegener, ‘Die kiinstlerlischen Méglichkeiten des Films’, in 
Rudolph S. Joseph, Paul Wegener. Der Regisseur und Schauspieler 
(Munich: Photo- u. Filmmuseum im Miinchner Stadtmuseum, 
1967), p. 6. 

8 Tdel, Golem, p. 262. 

® See Kocku von Stuckrad, Locations of Knowledge in Medieval and 
Early Modern Europe: Esoteric Discourse and Western Identities (Leiden 
& Boston: Brill, 2010), esp. p. 34. 

*° For a reading of the film in its myriad Jewish contexts, see: Omar 
Bartov, The ‘Jew’ in Cinema from The Golem to Don’t Touch my 
Holocaust (Bloomington, IN: Indiana University Press, 2005) on the 
film in the context of Jews depicted in film history; S. S. Prawer 
Between Two Worlds: The Jewish Presence in German and Austrian Film, 
1910-1933 (New York: Berghan, 2005), esp. pp. 33-41; and the most 
recent reading by Noah Isenberg, ‘Of Monsters and Magicians: Paul 
Wegener’s The Golem how he came into the World (1920), in Weimar 
Cinema: An Essential Guide to Classic Films of the Era, ed. Noah 
Isenberg (New York: Columbia University Press, 2009), pp. 33-54. 
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Linguistic contemplation cedes ground to visual observation. 

But Wegener, historically known as a somewhat dominant 
individual, was not content to leave his personal vision of the 
Golem to the free play of the literary imagination. He sought 
to create a film, and for that he needed someone who could 
help him give the right shape to his vision. He chose Carl 
Boese, to direct the film, and architect Hans Poelzig to design 
the set. 

Hans Poelzig spent the early part of his architectural 
career traveling to Austria, the Rheinland, Franconia, and 
Bavaria. He was impressed by the late gothic architecture in 
Regensburg and the high baroque of Melk.” Poelzig viewed 
the theatre as an analogue to a modern church-like building, 
a new temple. In his speech about his design for the 
Salzburger Festival building, Poelzig emphasized the 
historical relationship between spectatorship and the night 
sky. He saw the open-air theatre set as an instrumental 
component to his architectural vision: ‘sky and clouds hover 
over the audience; they are surrounded by mountains and 
trees. All of that must be built here. A sky must be built over 
the people in the room, a sky in an architectonic form, which 
continues out from the stage’.” Poelzig places emphasis on 
the spatial relationships inimical to the theatrical experience. 

Poelzig executed this vision in his design for the Grofes 
Schauspielhaus theatre in Berlin. On the ceiling of this 
theatre, Poelzig hung over 1,200 stalactites in dripping 
concentric rings. In a gorgeous inversion of Plato’s cave, the 
grotto interior had light bulbs installed on the tips of the 
stalactites which, when the lights were turned off, could be 
arranged to look like constellations in the night sky. The 
claustrophobic interiority of the cave opens to the illusion of 
communion with the cosmos.” The stalactites hid an 


*! Heuss, Hans Poelzig. Bauten und Entwiirfe, p. 13. 

~ Hans Poelzig, ‘Festspielhaus in Salzburg’, Das Kunstblatt (1921; 
repr., Nendeln/ Liechtenstein: Kraus Reprint, 1978), p. 84: ‘tiber den 
Zuschauern schweben der Himmel und die Wolken, um sie herum 
stehen die Berge und die Baume. All das mu& hier gebaut werden. 
Uber den Menschen im Raum mu& ein Himmel gebaut werden, ein 
Himmel in architektonischer Form, der sich tiber die Biihne 
fortsetzt’. Emphasis in original. 

* ‘Im Schauspielhaus konnten die an den 1200 Rabitzzapfen 
befestigten Glihbirnen zu Sternbildern geschaltet werden’. 
Wolfgang Pehnt, ‘Wille zur Ausdruck. Zu Leben und Werk Hans 
Poelzigs’, in HANS POELZIG Architekt Lehrer Kiinstler. 1869-1936, 
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organically embedded instrumental effect: they also worked 
as acoustic buffers to dampen echoes in the great building.* 

Later, in 1927, Poelzig also designed the Deli-Kino in 
Breslau to look as though it had the night sky in its ceiling. 
He not only arranged the lights in concentric elliptical forms 
on the domed ceiling, but he also stylized them as ten 
pointed stars.” Unlike the wild stalactites of the Grofes 
Schauspielhaus, which reference the drippy cave formations, 
the lights in the Deli-Kino assume a more literal and 
rationalized form, both by taking the shape of stars but also 
in their clearly mathematical arrangement on the ceiling. 
Although the dome of the ceiling is off-center, the ellipses of 
lights appear as rational points in the white of the ceiling 
plan, making overtures as a mathematical map of the night 
sky. 

Poelzig’s interest in stars wasn’t limited to architecture 
alone. He became fascinated with astrology and the occult in 
Breslau, where he lived between 1903 and 1916.” Wolfgang 
Pehnt notes that Poelzig belonged to a circle of friends who 
dabbled in ‘astrology, chiromancy, spiritism, hypnosis, 
autosuggestion, divination’ and reported occult 
experiences.” In a letter from November 11 1918, Poelzig 
wrote that he considered himself to be a visionary medium.” 
Theodor Heuss points out that while Poelzig seemed to have 
a knack for the supernatural, it was actually Wegener who 
had command of historical knowledge of the occult.” When 
Wegener and director Carl Boese tapped Poelzig to create the 
sets for Der Golem wie er in die Welt kam, Poelzig finally got a 
chance to infuse his knowledge of esotericism and _ his 
interest in early modern architecture into the set of Golem. 


ed. Wolfgang Pehnt and Matthias Schirren (Munich: DVA, 2007), 
pp. 10-51, here p. 30. 

* Réder, ‘Traumspiel mit Kulissen’, p. 11. 

*° Hambrock, Hans und Marlene Poelzig, p. 137. Pictures of the plans 
for the Deli-Kino lights can be found on p. 163. 

°° Heuss, Poelzig, pp. 40-41. Heuss, writing in 1939, mentions 
astrology apart from ‘okkulten Wissenschaften’ showing that the 
trends witnessed in Oscar A. H. Schmitz’s group continued into 
other spheres. Although affiliated, for Heuss, and therefore for 
Poelzig, astrology and the occult still distinct. 

7 Pehnt, ‘Wille zum Ausdruck’, pp. 37-38. 

8 Heuss, Poelzig, p. 37. 

* Theodor Heuss, ‘Begegnungen mit Paul Wegener’, in Miller, Paul 
Wegener. Der Regisseur und Schauspieler, p. 2. 
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Immediately after Golem’s release, reviewers took note of 
the starry skies it depicted.” On 31 October 1920, a reviewer 
remarked in the journal Der Vorwiirts: ‘Indeed, the middle 
ages come alive before our eyes, with all of its fantastic 
beliefs and absorbing mysticism; astrology and kabbala 
captivate the people’.*' Astrological knowledge drives the 
film from the start. The establishing shot cuts to the first title, 
which announces that ‘High Rabbi Léw reads in the stars 
that a terrible misfortune threatens the Jewish community’.” 
The next shot presents the Rabbi at his telescope in a circle 
frame that fades at its edges. The telescope points to the top 
left of the screen, as Rabbi Léw looks through it. Then a jump 
cut shows a stark circular frame of the stars, which move 
from left to right. The seven bright stars again pass through 
the circular frame as it pans to the right. The sharp contrast 
between the faded frame of the Rabbi using his telescope and 
the stark circular frame surrounding stars creates the 
impression that the viewer sees what the Rabbi sees through 
his telescope. The panning of the stars also adds to this 
impression that the viewer is participating in the Rabbi’s 
point of view. The camera will assume the perspective of 
Rabbi Low reading again and again throughout the film as 
the viewer is led to read other textual documents along with 
him. 

The opening sequence continues with the Rabbi adjusting 
the telescope, sitting to read a book, and looking up again at 
the sky with squinted eyes, before checking the book one last 
time and going down his windy staircase to tell his assistant 
and his daughter to warn the community about what he has 
just read in the stars. 

The seven stars depicted in the film’s sky look eerily 
similar to the constellation Cygnus, which is visible in 
northern Europe during the summer and autumn. The film 
was shot on an open-air set in Berlin Tempelhof during the 


*° Andrej in Film Kurier, Oct. 30, 1920. 

1 ‘Ja, das Mittelalter wird lebendig vor unseren Augen, mit all 
seinem Wunderglauben und seiner mystischen Versunkenheit; 
Astrologie und Kabbala berticken die Menschen’; Der Vorwiirts, Oct. 
31, 1920, reprinted in Film und Presse, no. 17 (1920): p. 418. 

3% ‘Der Hohe Rabbi Low liest in den Sternen, daf der 
Judengemeinde ein schweres Unheil droht’, Akt I, Title 1, 
Zensurkarte Priif-Nr. 29156 (Berlin, 1931), 3, in the Schriftgutarchiv 
of the Stiftung Deutsche Kinemathek. Hereafter as ‘Zensurkarte 
(1931). 
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summer of 1920 while Cygnus was visible in the night sky. 
Although the shots of stars at night are not of the actual sky, 
the film crew must have modeled the stars they filmed from 
some kind of pattern, and the pattern of Cygnus is clearly 
discernable. 

A fade-in dissolve at minute 8:12 shows the view of the 
Jewish ghetto at night with the starry universe and these 
extra bright stars. Another dissolve brings the seven stars 
into view, but another dissolve quickly follows to a shot of 
the decree banishing the Jews from the empire. The dissolves 
work to associate the community to the stars to the decree, 
showing first the community, then the message, and finally a 
representation of the actual disaster that is threatening the 
community. The montage forces the audience to see the 
correspondences between these images. In addition, the 
decree itself uses terminology associated with timing based 
on astronomical observation instead of an arbitrary date on a 
calendar: ‘noch ehe der Mond wechselt’,® that is to say by the 
new moon. Putting the deadline in terms of the phase of the 
moon and not a randomly selected numerical calendar date 
shows that the kingdom was still operating by the same 
principles used by the Rabbi to predict the doom of his 
community—a lunar calendar. 

Just as in Wegener’s first film, scenes of the third film 
depict early modern astronomical and astrological texts. 
After the emperor sends Junker Florian to deliver the decree 
banning the Jews from the empire, a jump cut reveals a book 
with Rabbi Léw’s hand on the right side. The page shows a 
line drawing of the Golem with a five-pointed star in the 
middle of his chest, surrounded by Hebrew characters. The 
hand then turns the page containing a medieval horoscope 
(fig. 10.1).* The hand of the Rabbi points to the words ‘Dom 
VII’, which indicates the seventh house of the medieval natal 
chart depicted here. The glyph for Libra appears next to it. 
The glyphs flanking the seventh house are the appropriate 
traditional rulers of those houses: starting from the bottom of 
the image going counter-clockwise, the fourth house by the 
glyph for Cancer; the fifth house by Leo; then the eighth by 
Scorpio; the ninth by Sagittarius; and tenth by Capricorn. 


*° Zensurkarte (1931), p. 4. 

** For more on the shape of natal charts see recent discussions in 
Nicholas Campion and Liz Greene, eds., Astrologies: Plurality and 
Diversity (Ceredigion, Wales: Sophia Centre Press, 2011). 
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However, the houses are empty; no planetary glyphs adorn 
the space in the triangles of the houses, which is a critical 
component of drawing an astrological chart. Despite the fact 
that the chart is generic, it serves to show the viewer that 
there are rules and codes to the symbolic language the Rabbi 
needs to use in order to decipher the messages he is reading 
in the configuration of the planets in the sky. 


Fig. 10.1: Rabbi Low reads an astrological manuscript in 
Golem, wie er in die Welt kam (1920) 


As the camera pans, one can read the words ‘Theoricae 
Planetarium’ above the horoscope. This title which is similar 
to the title of Campanus of Navarre’s thirteenth-century 
textbook, Theorica Planetarum, which included instructions on 
how to build an equatorium—a scale model of the Ptolemaic 
system used to compute the positions of the planets.* One 
can think of this as a type of primitive planetarium, which 
calls Poelzig’s star-filled theatre ceilings to mind. Perhaps 
Poelzig used historical astronomical texts as inspiration for 
his starry constructions? Campanus also devised a system of 
astrological houses (the division of the sky into various 
symbolic parts) that bears his name. But the film’s textbook 
may refer to another text. In 1473 Georg von Peurbach’s 
Theoricae Novae Planetarium became the first printed 
astronomical textbook and compendium of astronomical 
information to that date. Either Campanus or Peurbach could 


*° Margaret J. Osler, ‘Book Note on Campanus of Novara and medieval 
planetary theory. Theorica planetarum’, Journal of the History of 
Philosophy 14, no. 4 (October 1976): p. 498. 
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have been the inspiration for this fictional text. 

The moments after this still reveal a sketch of an eclipse 
and mathematical notes scrawled next to the archetypal 
horoscope in the Rabbi’s text. The numbers and the drawings 
are presented right next to the zodiac signs arranged in a 
prototypical astrological chart and suggest that the Rabbi 
was versed in both mathematical astronomy and astrology, 
as would be expected of an early modern ‘mathematicus’. 
Given that the film is set in a fantasy Prague, it may be most 
likely that these are fantasy astronomical texts based on an 
amalgamation of historical astronomical texts. 

The texts in this film highlight a significant shift in the use 
of media. Scenes of ‘reading along’ with the Rabbi reading 
medieval texts are accompanied by scenes of ‘watching 
along’ with him as he practices observational astronomy and 
astrology. Despite the advances in film technology, scenes of 
reading are still critical for the story of the third film to 
unfold. These textual moments are shrouded through the 
typography of the intertitles and subject matter; their intense 
convergence into the visual fold of the narrative shows the 
extent to which textuality is still paramount in film at this 
time. 

The instructions in the books are acted out in the action of 
the film. During the sculpting of the Golem, Rabbi Low 
invites his assistant, or famulus, into the secret that the 
viewers already know. He points to the images on the walls 
of the basement to indicate to the famulus where the star 
(effectively, a celestial variant on what should be Golem’s 
heart) must go. These pointing gestures resonate with the 
following scene, and also the scene of supreme magic 
(waking the Golem to life by instructing the viewers to look 
away from the mechanics of the cinematic trick). Even 
though the scene of Golem’s awakening so pointedly 
addresses the spectators, it is embedded in a network of 
scenes of educating the famulus. The role of the famulus then 
is to act as a foil to allow the magical arts to be conveyed as 
well to the viewers; the Rabbi educates the famulus in such a 
way as the audience also gets educated. He shows him the 
star and the strip of papyrus that must go inside it; then they 
look through two different books. We read the directions for 
waking the Golem in the first book, and then we read along 
with them in the book titled Nekyomantie, die Kunst, Totes 
lebendig zu machen (Necromancy, the Art of Bringing the Dead to 
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Life). The book’s subtitle explaining the meaning of 
Nekyomantie serves to bolster the claim of educating the 
viewing public. In this grimoire, we are shown the 
instructions for invoking Astaroth, which are acted out in the 
next scene. 

Despite the film’s seventeenth-century setting, or perhaps 
because of it, Wegener and his crew were challenged to make 
their magic believable. By 1920, film had been around for two 
decades, and the viewing public was no longer easily tricked 
by special effects. Four years after the debut of Golem, Béla 
Balazs discussed the relationship between magic and special 
effects in films in his essay ‘Filmwunder’: 


The dreams of a child or of a poet have their own 
believability that the fantastic inventions of a rationalist do 
not have. One believes to feel the false front, and is annoyed. 
Unfortunately it seems to have gone the same way for film. 
Otherwise it would be impossible to grasp, why in a time 
when in literature, the fantastical, the occult, the magical was 
the great fashion, the fantastical could hardly permeate film 
or, in the films of fairy tales, not at all. And yet, one should 
think, that no other art on the basis of its technical 
possibilities for representation of such magic would be as 
appropriate as film. Oddly exactly the known technical 
possibilities appear to awaken our rational skepticism.” 


*° Akt II, Title 11, Zensurkarte (1931), p. 5. The title Nekyomantie is 
represented as two lines, ‘— —’ indicating perhaps that it was 
illustrated in the intertitle, which is how it appears in the 2004 DVD 
version of the film. Nekyomantie is a synonym for the more popular 
word Nekromantie, or in English, necromancy. 

37 Béla Balazs, ‘Filmwunder’, Film Kurier (Berlin), 12.12.1924. 
Reprinted in Balazs, Schriften I, p. 322-25, here p. 323. ‘Die Traume 
eines Kindes oder eines Dichters haben eine eigene 
Glaubwiirdigkeit, die die phantastischen Erfindungen eines 
Rationalisten nicht haben. Man meint, die Mache zu spiiren und 
wird verstimmt. Leider scheint es dem Film ahnlich ergangen zu 
sein. Sonst ware es ja gar nicht zu begreifen, warum in einer Zeit, 
wo in der Romanliteratur das Phantastische, Okkulte, Marchenhafte 
die groSe Mode war, der phantastische in Film kaum und der 
Marchenfilm gar nicht durchdringen konnte. Und doch sollte man 
meinen, da keine andere Kunst auf Grund ihrer technischen 
Méglichkeiten zur Darstellung solcher Zaubereien so geeignet ware 
wie eben der Film. Seltsamerweise scheinen aber gerade die 
bekannten technischen Méglichkeiten unsere rationelle Skepsis zu 
erwecken’. 
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Balazs argues here that to be successful, film must use a 
sense of realism to make the common world seem strange. 
Therefore a film like Golem would not necessarily have 
inspired wonder or horror in its audience, even though it 
deals with bringing inanimate matter to life. Golem’s ability 
to make audiences believe its magic is stunted because of its 
fantasy setting in a distant past, which the audience already 
knows is not real. In fact, a reviewer from the Berliner 
Morgenpost on October 31, 1920 noted: ‘Astaroth’s 
appearance seems like the great bluff of a spiritist séance’.* 
In films like these, Balazs asserts that ‘the representational 
possibilities of ancient myths appear as the most modern 
achievement. Not what happens, but “how it is done” 
interests the people’.” Echoing Balazs, Carl Boese recalled 
that ‘there was hardly a person who spoke to me who didn’t 
ask: how did you guys actually do that?’” In the middle of 
the last century, he made sure to leave a manuscript in the 
Stiftung Deutsche Kinematek discussing just that.” 

Boese’s unpublished typescript about the making of Der 
Golem recounts the specific technological means by which he 
and his film crew staged various aspects of magical practice 
in the film. These effects were path-breaking in their own 
time, evidenced not only by the immediate critical reception 
of the film, but also by the sheer stylistic differences between 
this and Wegener's two previous Golem films. Boese reveals 
himself to be a jack-of-all-trades problem-solver in his 
approach to achieving various cinematic effects by way of 
simple, yet genius, application of techniques of meteorology, 
physics, and chemistry. Considering that the early modern 
period is often seen as a time of great scientific 
experimentation, I suggest that these effects were dependent 
on the film’s early modern setting for the conditions of their 
own possibility. Later films of the period continue to contain 
echoes of this homage to early modern magico-scientific 


°° Berliner Morgenpost on October 31, 1920 (reprinted in Film und 
Presse, no. 17 [1920]), p. 415. ‘wie der grofe Bluff einer 
spiritistischen Seance wirkt die Erscheinung Astaroths’. 

* Balazs, ‘Filmwunder’, pp. 323-24: ‘Die Darstellungsméglichkeit 
uralter Mythen erscheint als modernste Errungenschaft. Nicht was 
geschieht, sondern ‘wie wird’s gemacht’ interessiert die Leute’. 

” Boese, Erinnerungen, p. 20. ‘Es hat kaum jemand gegeben, der 
mich sprach und nicht gefragt hatte: wie habt Ihr das eigentlich 
gemacht?’ 

" Tbid. 
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practice, as I’ll discuss with the conjuration of Mephisto in F. 
W. Murnau’s 1926 Faust below. 

In one instance, Boese recounts how they solved a 
complicated lighting issue using astronomical knowledge. In 
the storyboards for the film, Hans Poelzig had drawn a 
sketch of the Rabbi inside his laboratory with strong diagonal 
streams of sunlight flooding through the window. Boese 
wanted to make sure that the film captured this scene exactly 
as Poelzig had drawn it, but finding a light source capable of 
illuminating at that specific angle strongly enough for the 
camera to pick it up proved difficult. Boese recalls, that, even 
after talking to the main lighting technician, they were 
unable to find a source strong enough. The powerful and 
popular spotlights—aptly titled ‘Jupiter lights’-—were not 
strong enough.” After deliberating for some time, it finally 
occurred to Boese that ‘the sun itself!’ would do the trick just 
perfectly!“ However, because the sun appears to move across 
the sky throughout the day, it only created the angle Poelzig 
envisioned for approximately two hours a day, and Boese 
had to reposition the window to capture this light.“ Thus, 
they had to pay attention to the sun along the ecliptic in 
order to realize Poelzig’s diagonal beam of light. And if the 
day happened to be cloudy, they couldn’t film at all. In short, 
the filmmakers were just as observational of the sun’s path 
across the sky as an astronomer or astrologer would be. They 
had to get the timing just right in order to make the image 
have a specific character. Even a detail as small as this 
illuminates the synergy of filmmaking and solar observation. 

The ‘how it is done’ sensibility aptly identified by Balazs 
is satisfied by Boese’s account of the making of the film; the 
magical effects are negated when we learn about their 
technical creation. However, the technical effects do not 
account for the agency of astrological symbolism in the film’s 
plot. As if a blind spot, with the exception of Beate Rosenfeld, 
scholarship has overlooked this critical presence in the film. 
This is precisely where the enchantment resides. 

As discussed above, astrological language appears in the 
film’s first intertitle, when the Rabbi reads the stars. This 
form of reading is mundane astrology, or astrology applied 
to nations and populations as a whole, and this ‘threat’ is 


* Ads for these lights can be found in film journals of the time. 
*® Boese, Erinnerungen, p. 8. My emphasis. 
“ Ibid. 
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actually not read as a certainty, but a possibility. Human 
action of some kind must accompany the vision he saw; and 
the Rabbi asks his community to pray to avert this, 
suggesting that by the action of praying, whatever stands in 
the sky might be averted on earth. In addition to asking the 
community to act through prayer, the Rabbi acts secretly and 
deploys electional astrology—or the astrology of timing the 
beginning of an event to achieve a specific outcome—to bring 
the Golem to life at a fortuitous moment and counterbalance 
the forces he sees at work in the sky. Returning for a moment 
to Beate Rosenfeld’s argument, the astrological emphasis 
allows the motivation for the central catastrophe to be neither 
psychological or kabbalistic, and thus further establishes 
Wegener's unique intervention into the Golem material.* 
Astrology becomes the central driver of the plot. 

At the end of the first act, the Rabbi states, ‘Venus enters 
the constellation of Libra. The time is nigh for the conjuration 
to succeed’.** Thus he has viewed the conditions necessary to 
elect a time to perform his conjuration of Astaroth to awaken 
his clay figure. In the second act, an intertitle attributed to the 
Rabbi, who has just finished sculpting the face of Golem to 
the likeness of Paul Wegener, looks out of the window at the 
sun and determines the time with more specificity, ‘The hour 
has arrived. The alignment of the stars aids the magic’.” The 
German word for ‘aid’ used here, begiinstigen, also means to 
promote, abet, favor, or benefit. The sense of the word then is 
generally to assist, encourage, or advantage to the benefit of 
someone or something. The filmmakers’ choice of language 
indicates an interpretation that the move of Venus into the 
sign of Libra does not determine that the Rabbi’s magic 
would be successful, but that it would ‘contribute to’ or 
‘encourage’ the success. Human action, or inaction, 
ultimately establishes the determining factor. 

The timing of the conjuring of Astaroth is essential to the 
success of bringing the Golem to life. The crucial instruction 
for wresting the word from Astaroth appears at the end of an 
intertitle posing as an ancient grimoire: the practitioner 
desiring the word will be successful, ‘as long as he considers 


* Rosenfeld, Die Golemsage, pp. 148-49. Emphasis mine. 

“© Akt I, Title 6, Zensurkarte (1931), p. 4. ‘Die Venus tritt in das 
Sternenbild der Wage. Die Zeit ist da, wo die Beschwérung glticken 
muf’. 

“” Akt IL, Titel 4, Zensurkarte (1931), p. 4. ‘Die Stunde ist da. Der 
Lauf der Gestirne begiinstigt den Zauber’. 
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the auspicious constellation of the planets’.* The German 
word, giinstig, which I translate here as auspicious, also 
means beneficial, opportune, advantageous, and this word 
choice reinforces that the constellation does not determine 
the outcome, only that specific constellations are more 
beneficial than others. Man’s powers of observation of the 
sky and of carrying out the ‘great magic’ ‘grofen Zauber’” 
are the critical elements in achieving a successful result. In 
this case, the demon that the Rabbi seeks to invoke, Astaroth, 
has been traditionally associated with Venus, the moon, and 
the goddesses Inanna, Ishtar, and Astarte.* Although the 
demon appears in male form in the film, Jake Stratton-Kent 
gives one possible explanation for the permutation of 
Astaroth’s historically female form: ‘the gender of Astaroth 
on a particular occasion may be determined by the position 
of Venus in relation to the Sun. As a male when Venus rises 
before the Sun and as a female when Venus rises after the 
Sun’.” More likely, though, the appearance of Astaroth as a 
male demon in Golem has to do with a tradition of translation 
errors that associated the male form with demonic magic and 
the female form with pagan religion.” 

Astaroth’s connection to Venus carries with it other 
powerful symbolic elements. For one, the pentagram symbol 
features prominently. Over the course of eight years the 
conjunction cycle of the Sun and Venus form a sort of five- 
petalled shape, akin to a pentagram, when traced around the 
zodiac. This helps to explain the dual presence of five and six 
pointed stars throughout Wegener’s 1920 Golem film. In 
addition, by appealing to Astaroth and not to Lucifer, the 
Rabbi was able to escape the worn trope of invoking the 
devil. In this respect, the presence of Astaroth makes 
Wegener's allusion to black magic more authentic. One of 
Astaroth’s more important demonic capabilities includes 
conferring the favor of the great and powerful, which applies 
directly to the Rabbi’s plight.* Astaroth’s demonic 
associations were evidenced by her inclusion in the 


‘*S Akt IL, Titel 12, Zensurkarte (1931), p. 5. ‘so er die giinstige 
Konstellation der Planeten beachtet’. 

” Tbid. 

» Jake Stratton-Kent, ‘Astaroth: Lady of the Crossroads’, in his book 
The True Grimoire (Scarlet Imprint, 2009), pp. 185-200, here p. 185. 

| Tbid. 

® Ibid, p. 198. 

% Tbid., p. 186. 
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demonology in Carl Kiesewetter’s popular 1893 book Faust in 
der Geschichte und Tradition (Faust in History and Tradition).™ 
However, Venus is not the only planet that gets specific 
mention in this film. In later scenes, the mention of Uranus in 
conjunction with Golem’s rebellion and the subsequent chaos 
for the Jewish ghetto is astrologically accurate, and yet 
startlingly anachronistic. 

Sir William Herschel discovered Uranus on March 13 1781 
in Bath, England. Given that the plot of the 1920 version of 
Golem takes place in Rudolphine Prague, that is, just before 
the start of the Thirty Years War, ancient texts that discussed 
Uranus in a planetary context did not exist. Thus the 
following intertitle’s prediction that the Golem will rebel 
when Uranus switches planetary houses is a significant 
anachronism: ‘If you have brought an inanimate being to life 
through magic, beware of your creation. When Uranus enters 
the house of the planets, Astaroth will reclaim his 
instrument. Then the lifeless clay will turn against its master, 
intent on deceit and destruction’.* 

Astrologers in the early 1920s were still in the process of 
discovering what the new planets Uranus and Neptune 
might mean. Oscar A. H. Schmitz suggested that ‘observation 
compels us to bring the planet Uranus, discovered shortly 
before the French Revolution, in relationship with the sign 


* Carl Kiesewetter, Faust in der Geschichte und Tradition (Leipzig, 
1893; repr. New York: Georg Olms Verlag, 1978), p. 367: ‘Astaroth is 
a great and powerful duke: he appears in a very ugly angel form 
[...] he confers true answers with respect to past, present, and future 
and secret things. [...] The exorcist should be wary of coming too 
close to him because of the unbearable stink that issues forth from 
him’. [‘Astaroth ist ein gro8er und machtiger Herzog: er erscheint in 
sehr haflicher Engelsgestalt [...] Er giebt wahre Antworten 
beztiglich vergangener, gegenwartiger, zukiinftiger und geheimer 
Dinge. [...] Der Exorcist médge sich wegen des von ihm 
ausgehauchten unertraglichen Gestanks hiiten, ihm zu nahe zu 
kommen.’]. Kiesewetter takes his material from a Latin source by 
Johann Wier, a student of Agrippa von Nettesheim, who published 
Pseudomonarchia Daemonum in 1660. 

° Akt IV, Titel 7, Zensurkarte (1931), p. 6. ‘Hast Du durch 
Zauberwort Totes zum Leben erweckt, sei auf der Hut vor Deinem 
Geschépf. Tritt der Uranus ins Planetenhaus, fordert Astaroth sein 
Werkzeug zuriick, dann spottet der tote Lehm seinem Meister, 
sinnet auf Trug und Zerstérung’. English translation from the 
TRANSIT Film edition of Golem. 
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Aquarius’.® And that, ‘the entire world of cinema and those 
possessed by it should be ruled by the sign Aquarius’.” He 
uses the following adjectives to describe the meaning of 
Uranus, all of which carry significant resonances with 
Wegener’s Golem: ‘explosive, volcanic, energetic, awakening, 
headstrong, stubborn, unpredictable, high-minded, bisexual, 
asexual, enigmatic, heroic, creative, critical, sarcastic, messy, 
quirky, lightning-like, paradoxical, aphoristic’.* Later, in 
1926, Munich astrologer Heinz Artur Strauf8 added nuance to 
the emerging definition of Uranus’s meaning, associating it 
both with media and ‘sudden “coincidences”, the irruption 
of “unexpected” fates’.” The film suggests that Uranus 
shifting to a new planetary house correlates to a surprising 
change in the Golem’s behavior. The intertitle in the film 
simply states ‘Planetenhaus’ (or, house of the planets), which 
doesn’t technically exist, leaving an immense degree of 
uncertainty (again a Uranian trait!) about just what house, or 
area of life, Uranus needs to move into to activate a rebellion. 
However, what is important here is that the Rabbi uses 
ancient texts to read information concerning the creation and 
management of the Golem. No ancient text contained 
information in the early 1600s about Uranus and _ its 
interpretation vis-a-vis the Golem. Therefore we are dealing 
with a very modern Golem here. Once the circulating 
astrological context becomes clear, the presence of Uranus in 
the film suddenly establishes that Wegener’s film was 
participating in the emerging discourses surrounding 
astrology taking place at the time. 

In turn, the immense symbolic role played by the stars 
and planets in Golem serve to highlight the fascinating 


°° Schmitz, Der Geist der Astrologie, p. 257: ‘Die Beobachtung zwingt 
dazu, den kurz vor der franzdsischen Revolution entdeckten 
Planeten Uranus [...] in Beziehung mit dem Wasserman zu 
bringer’. 

*” Schmitz, Der Geist der Astrologie, p. 254: ‘Die gesamte Welt der 
Kino und der von ihm Besessenen diirfte stark unter Wasserman 
stehen’. 

Schmitz, Der Geist der Astrologie, p. 259: ‘explosiv, vulkanisch, 
energisch, erwachend, eigensinnig, verbohrt, unberechenbar, hoch- 
geistig, bisexuell, asexuell, ratselhaft, heroisch, schépferisch, tiber- 
kritisch, sarkastisch, unordentlich, verschroben, blitzhaft, paradox, 
aphoristisch’. 

* Heinz Artur Strau®B, Astrologie: Grundsiitzliche Betrachtungen 
(Miinchen: Kurt Wolff, 1927), p. 40: ‘plétzlichen “Zufalle”, die 
“anerwartet” hereinbrechenden Schicksale’. 
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debates about cinema raging in Weimar Berlin. These Kino- 
debatte concerned the negotiation of the role of text in film.” 
In Golem they compliment one another: Rabbi Léw shifts 
smoothly between looking at a book (reading a mediated 
text) to looking at the stars (reading a visual constellation, 
which is really a cinematographic representation of a celestial 
scene). Intertitles add a whole new level of textual dispersion 
in the film that mirror the historical appearance of other 
forms of cultural continuity. The language of the stars 
mediates textual legibility and visual legibility. Over the next 
few years, F. W. Murnau engaged the occult revival, but the 
differences in his approach highlight the many changes 
taking place in both film technology and the occult revival 
itself in Weimar Germany. 


FAUST 


On October 14, 1926, F. W. Murnau’s Faust premiered at the 
UfA-Palast am Zoo in Berlin, where Golem also had 
premiered six years earlier. The Faust material has always 
functioned as a battle cry for disillusionment with religion 
and science, but in addition to the plethora of the 
publications on the occult emerging around the turn of the 
twentieth century, many monographs started to appear 
about Faust, and even about Goethe’s relationship to the 
occult arts.*' Despite the many cinematic treatments of the 
Faust material that came before Murnau’s version, this film 
remains iconic in German silent cinema. 

Murnau’s film begins with the familiar Prologue in 
Heaven found in Goethe’s Faust, wherein an archangel and 
Mephisto wager on Faust’s soul. If Mephisto can destroy 
what is divine in Faust, namely his soul, then the Earth will 
be his. The film then departs from Goethe’s version to depict 
Faust as an academic and alchemist in a medieval town that 
is struck with the plague. After failing to cure his people of 
the plague Faust summons Mephisto, who promises Faust 
eternal youth. Faust is seduced by this offer, goes on many 


6 Anton Kaes, Kino-Debatte: Texte zum Verhdltnis von Literatur und 
Film (Munich: dtv, 1978). 

°1 See, Carl Kiesewetter’s 1893 Faust in der Geschichte und Tradition: 
mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung des occulten Phinomenalismus und des 
mittelalterlichen Zauberwesens, or Max Seiling’s 1919 Goethe als 
Okkultist (Berlin: Joh. Baum Verlag, 1919; repr., Leipzig: Bohmeier 
Verlag, 2008). 
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adventures, and the second half of the film rehearses the 
familiar Gretchen story from Goethe’s Faust. Central to my 
discussion here are the ways Murnau stylises the opening 
scenes of the film culminating with the conjuration of 
Mephisto. Murnau’s treatment of ritual magic differs in 
important ways from Wegener’s. 

In the initial scenes of the film, with his town fully 
stricken with plague, Faust encounters two specific deaths 
that walk the audience through his disillusionment with 
religious faith and scientific knowledge. First, after praying 
to God for a cure to the plague, he administers medicine to a 
woman who immediately dies. Faust dashes the vial to the 
ground. Then, in the next scene, Murnau sets up a contrast 
between religious folk chanting in the streets to repent, with 
revelers who couldn’t care less that their world is coming to 
an end. The allegory appears quite simple: within the 
reference to the medieval experience of plague, with wanton 
pleasure flaunting itself in the face of mass casualties, one 
can easily envision the mass death of the Great War 
contrasting with the excesses of the Golden Twenties. After 
claiming that only sinners will die, one of the faithful men 
holding a cross on the street is stricken. Seeing this, Faust 
returns to his laboratory, less ornate than that of Rabbi Low, 
and begins to throw his books into the fire. He pauses for a 
minute at his bible, and then casts it into the fire with the 
others. As he tries to throw another stack of books in, a 
burning text opens, seemingly by itself, and reveals to Faust 
the ‘Threefold Key’ for commanding the powers of the dark 
spirits. All he must do is go to a crossroads and call for 
Mephisto three times. With religion and science of no use to 
him anymore, Faust grasps for the occult. In this way, the 
opening scenes of the film ground the audience in a familiar 
magical tradition in order to surpass it. The magical 
conjuration scene invokes the early roots of the magic 
Murnau and his crew are able to create through technology. 
As in Golem, the very tricks that create the illusion of this old 
magic’s success are the tricks that then go on to create even 
wilder illusions of fantastical reality. Staging this plague 
scene as he does, embedded within the Faust material and 
functioning as an allegory of the occult revival, Murnau tells 
the story of how in early twentieth century Germany, cinema 
is now the rightful heir of magic and all it can achieve. Yet, 
without astrology as a central thematic element, how does 
Murnau engage the sky to tell his story? 
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Many scenes of Golem were shot on an open air set in 
Berlin Templehof. The entirety of Faust was filmed inside at 
the UfA studios. This structural shift between open and 
closed space in the making of the films is witnessed in the 
content of the films themselves. The establishing shots of the 
main cities in the two films show us that the space of the sky 
is utilized in two different ways (fig. 10.2). Golem shows an 
open sky with an observational tower that acts as a hinge 
between the starry heavens and the earthly realm of the 
Jewish ghetto. Faust’s medieval city is shrouded in clouds; 
it’s not the earth’s rotation that makes the sun disappear, but 
the massive cloak of Mephisto as he brings plague to the city. 
Golem’s setting is more realistic, the stars dotting the night 
sky. Faust’s setting is more fantastical and mythic with an 
impossibly large Mephisto occupying the canvas of the sky 
above the town. 


Fig. 10.2: Establishing shots of Golem (left) and Faust (right). 


These shots resonate with the two early shots in the films 
that establish the threats coming from the sky. In Golem, 
Rabbi Low reads a threat from the positions stars. In Faust, 
three of the four writers of the apocalypse are shown writing 
in a clouded space. Golem depicts a hermetic practice where 
the misfortune isn’t given a kind of visibility to the audience. 
It is not clear to the viewer exactly which astrological data 
allows Rabbi Léw to come to his interpretation that the Jews 
will be threatened. In Faust, the trope of the riding horsemen 
is familiar through the popularity of the book of revelations. 
To an audience in a generally Christian nation, this threat is 
obvious. Thus two kinds of celestial hermeneutics are at 
work: a cryptic one and a mythical, religious one. 

A further set of early shots reinforces the differences in 
the treatment of the sky. Even though Faust lacks overt 
astrological references, from the outset both main characters 
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are shown being involved in practices concerning the stars. 
Rabbi Léw practices astrology and visual astronomy in his 
open-air observatory and Faust lectures on astronomy in a 
dark classroom in front of an illuminated orb that has rings 
around it—presumably an odd conflation of the sun and 
Saturn (fig. 10.3). 


Fig. 10.3: Left, Rabbi Low observes the stars and, right, Faust 
teaches using an astronomical model. 


In addition to these establishing shots, the sky plays a 
critical role in the conjuration scenes of both films, and the 
differing ways they are depicted reveals a stark shift in both 
film culture and the status of the occult revival in Germany. 
Before we begin to read the scenes themselves, we can learn 
from the instructions given to Rabbi Low and Faust. 

Murnau’s Faust appeared one year before the first sound 
film, so, like Golem, Murnau was dependent on intertitles to 
convey information to his audience. Unlike Golem, however, 
Faust conveys much less information in the texts shown in 
the film. The instructions for the creation of the Golem and 
the summoning of Astaroth span multiple pages of fictional 
medieval manuscript. Only one page of instructions shows 
Faust how to conjure Mephisto, stating simply, ‘Go to a 
crossroads and call him three times’.” There are no further 
indications for what the ritual situation requires. Comparing 
the amount of instruction shown the audience alongside the 
depiction of celestial symbolism helps to illuminate why 
Lotte Eisner found Wegener’s conjuration scene more 
effective than Murnau’s: ‘the scene of the appeal to the 
demon with its circles of flames is even more poignant than 
the corresponding scene in Murnau’s Faust’. 


° Murnau, Faust. English quote from the Kino Lorber edition. 
® Lotte Eisner, The Haunted Screen: Expressionism in the German 
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In preparation for his conjuration, Rabbi Léw uses 
astrology to figure out the precise moment his ritual should 
begin. When Venus is in Libra in the seventh house, his 
magic should succeed.“ The film’s intertitles declare when 
the time is right, and the ritual can proceed. Alternating 
between medium and long shots, the Rabbi is shown inside 
his indoor laboratory with his adept in the middle of a 
burning circle. He is wearing a hat with many stars and he 
holds a star in his hands that functions as a wand. He 
summons the spirit Astaroth and speaks directly to it, asking 
for the magical word that will allow the Golem to come to 
life. Once the word has been revealed, lighting strikes more 
than 13 times in less than 3 seconds of film, and the scene 
flashes, then goes dark. When the smoke lifts, the Rabbi and 
his adept are splayed out in the center of the circle. The 
conjuration was successful. 

In Murnau’s conjuration scene, Faust is shown 
underneath an open sky standing at the center of a 
crossroads. Instead of a star-wand, he holds up a book, but 
the book doesn’t have anything legible written on it; it’s an 
abstract picture, almost like a Wassily Kandinsky sketch. He 
appears as a tiny human in the midst of a massive sky during 
the scene of the most intense magic of the film. And yet this 
sky is actually inside a film studio. As Faust dutifully calls 
out Mephisto’s name, the camera pans out nearly as far as it 
can go, a flash appears, and a small burst of light descends 
from the top of the screen to the bottom. Mephisto has 
arrived. As the demon looks at the camera, a gleam of light 
appears in his eyes, seeming to reference his celestial 
providence. In a pamphlet by Gerhart Hauptmann handed 
out to audience members at the premiere, Hans Kyser, one of 
the screenwriters, describes Mephisto as a star that falls to 
earth.® Rather than the esoteric space of a laboratory, 
Mephisto’s conjuration takes place exoterically, out in the 
open, at the crossroads underneath the heavens. 

Pausing for a moment to consider the contemporary 
experience of watching these films gives an added element to 
the role the sky in influencing their effect upon the spectator. 


Cinema and the Influence of Max Reinhardt (1969; repr., Berkeley, CA: 
University of California Press, 1973), p. 56. 

& Fora contemporary German account of Venus, see, Schmitz, Der 
Geist der Astrologie (1922). 

°° Gerhart Hauptmann, Worte zu Faust: eine deutsche Volksage (Berlin: 
Universum-Film Aktiengesellschaft, 1926), p. 12. 
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Audiences in a movie theatre occupy an interior space, and 
even though Hans Poelzig attempted to make theatres that 
gave people the illusion of being under a starry sky, those 
were only two theatres out of the hundreds that existed at 
the time, so we have to revert to the sense of interiority of the 
cinematic experience. With the conjuration scene in the 
Rabbi’s laboratory in Golem, the audience is treated to an 
intimate front row seat to witness a ritual forbidden to all but 
the initiated. They might as well be present in the room with 
him. In Murnau’s Faust, the tension between the epic outdoor 
spaces on-screen and the interior conditions of the movie 
theatre allow for a certain remove from the illusion of 
participation. The frame is made critically present in Faust, 
both by the open sky, and by the extreme long shot during 
the arrival of Mephisto, where Faust is reduced to an 
impossibly small size. Yet, it is entirely possible that 
members of the audience could forget their surroundings in 
the dark, and be mentally transported to this outdoor scene. 
The magic is no longer one of an initiation into ritual magic, 
the spell has been cast by Murnau directly on the audience 
itself. 

In general, Golem contains the overwhelming presence of 
accurate occult knowledge being shared through the public 
medium of film, yet depicted in an esoteric space. In this 
way, Wegener’s film serves as an attempt to initiate people 
into one of the arts described. The audience is included as the 
adept in the darkness of the cinema, compounding the 
‘esoteric’ nature of the magical scene. Yet, when Wegener 
divulges esoteric knowledge in context in a mass medium, 
the esoteric becomes exoteric. What was passed on for 
generations between master and apprentice is now revealed 
for all to see. Murnau shields the contents of esoteric arts 
from the vagaries of this most exoteric medium, without 
sacrificing its magical appeal. 

Faust contains nearly no specific occult knowledge, with 
the magical ritual being depicted in a very public space. The 
books in Faust’s lab and in the conjuration scene have generic 
text and drawings, some from the Bible, some from sketches 
in the magical text resembling script and hangings. These are 
not symbols that correspond to any occult practice. Even the 
commands of the ritual are quite generic. In Murnau’s world, 
words and symbols have ceased to be effective tools by 
which magic can be worked. The audience is at once exposed 
to the idea of magical practice, but it is made safe, disarmed, 
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shrouded in an esoteric illusion created by textual 
idiosyncracy instead of tradition; magical tradition cedes its 
power for the tricks of the cinema to take over. Thus the 
spectator, unlike Golem, is never really genuinely included as 
an adept. 

There are multiple levels as to how one can read this shift 
in disclosure from 1920 to 1926. A film historical conclusion 
might say that by the time Murnau’s film was made the 
audience was less dependent on ‘reading’ as earlier film 
audiences had been, even though they were handed a 
twenty-five page pamphlet at the film’s premiere! However, 
read against the background of the occult revival, it seems 
that Murnau created cinema as magic, instead of trying to 
put magic in cinema. There are a few hypotheses for why this 
is so. Either by 1926 audiences actually knew enough about 
esoteric practices that they didn’t really need explicit 
instruction, or in order to keep the esoteric elite, Murnau 
obscured the explicit details of its functioning so that he 
could have an exoteric display of magic while actually 
keeping the esoteric secrets of its working private. As 
Thomas Elsaesser has pointed out, Murnau ‘was said to have 
consulted astrologers, occupied himself with Eastern 
philosophy and strongly believed in the occult’, but he was 
also ‘difficult and a recluse’. So the elitist hypothesis is 
strong, but it, of course, can only ever be conjecture. What is 
known, is that by the time Murnau created his conjuration 
scene, interest in the occult was near its peak in Weimar 
Germany. Less than a year after the appearance of Faust, the 
journal Siiddeutsche Monatshefte dedicated a special issue on 
astrology spanning over 100 pages and 21 contributors. The 
demand for such coverage shows that interest—whether for 
or against—was greater than ever before. This trend 
dovetails with the use of space in both scenes: by 1926 the 
magic circle—appearing indoors in Wegener’s Golem film— 
appears out in the open, underneath a moonlit sky. At its 
most basic level, I read this change of scene as an 
acknowledgement of the ubiquity of interest in the occult in 
Weimar Germany. 

While Wegener depicted sky and symbol in Golem, that is, 
realistic depictions of the sky alongside explicit symbolic 
knowledge gleaned from the sky, Murnau used the sky as 


° Thomas Elsaesser, Weimar Cinema and After: Germany’s Historical 
Imaginary (New York: Routledge, 2000), p. 226. 
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symbol in Faust, that is, fantastical spatial scales without any 
explicit symbolic knowledge of the sky. Thus in examining 
the role of the sky and celestial symbolism in these two films, 
and thereby also comparing them along the double axes of 
knowledge transfer and spatial organization, one can see 
how Wegener’s conjuration scene seems to be a more 
successful display of ritual magic than Murnau’s. However, 
with new technological means at his disposal, Murnau was 
able to push the limits of his craft and create a wholly filmic 
magical experience. And in doing so, Murnau provides an 
answer to the question of the occult revival occurring all 
around him: Words and written symbols are no longer of 
consequence. Magic, for Murnau, must be made for the 
masses through the medium of film. 


